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DISCUSSION. 

The Logic of the New Realism. 

A good deal of misconception exists as to the measure and senses in 
which the New Realism is new. Take, e.g., the following passage 
from Mr. B. Russell: "Being is that which belongs to every conceiv- 
able term, to every possible object of thought — in short, to everything 
that can possibly occur in any proposition, true or false, and to all such 
propositions themselves." That is certainly wide enough for the un- 
restricted universe of thought, and will cover the non-being, the 
centaurs and other fictions, held as independently real by some ex- 
pounders of the new realism. Dr. D. Clyde Macintosh has devoted 
some critical attention to this in his Problem of Knowledge, and I do 
not now concern myself with it. What I wish to deal with is the 
notion of many that this claim for the being of purely propositional 
truth is a novelty or a twentieth century discovery. It is at least 
centuries old, as old as the age of Occam and Wyclif, without troub- 
ling about the Greek Sophists. 

Let me illustrate from the latter — and less known — of these two 
great logicians, as a valiant realist of the fourteenth century. My 
concern is with his Logica. Being was the basis of Wyclif's realism. 
Being was the transcendent link that bound the universe into unity. 
And the being of propositional truth is claimed in Wyclif's Logica in 
the most explicit manner. He lays it down that a proposition, being 
what it is, and apart from meaning, has a being or exists. It is an 
ens. But it may exist only as meaning itself. " Falsissima propo- 
sition says Wyclif, "significant se esse." He allows every proposition 
a degree of truth, so far as it is in form a proposition, even though 
it should mean only itself. But Wyclif's realism would have taken 
too sober a coloring to think of centaurs and the like as actually exist- 
ing, or having a being other than as thought of. We may allow the 
object to be something of the nature of a thinkable — un pensabile, as 
the Italians would say. And we need not hesitate to allow that the 
object need not be something existing in space and time. For, long 
before Meinong, Hamilton had, in his Metaphysics, (Vol. I., p. 213), 
clearly pointed to objects that are purely intellectual, as distinguished 
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from those that are real. But, as is well known, the dichotomy goes 
back to early enough times. But even the realism of Reid affirmed 
that "no centaur ever existed." Such an object, said Hamilton, is 
"in the mind — is a modification of the mind." But Dr. Charles 
Mercier, in his New Logic (p. 23), thinks that if " a centaur killed a 
phoenix," that happened in an " imaginary " world " outside the mind " 
and "beyond" it. But he thinks the externality or objectivity re- 
quired in every proposition may be met by such imaginary objects. 
But that kind of objectivity is just what many logicians deem insuffi- 
cient. And the scholastic philosophers sharply distinguished between 
real entity and merely propositional truth — between real being and 
merely logical being. 

As to the being of each and every sort of proposition, to what does 
this theory of being lead? Does it not lead to holding the being of 
every sort of nonsensical and unmeaning proposition that can be 
framed? But did not this very thing lead to the historic discredit 
of the theory of ' insolubles ' ? You are left in the end stranded with 
sheer pseudo-propositions, true of nothing whatsoever beyond them- 
selves — a mere form of words. But only of what exists in the world 
of reality can you predicate real being. Realism or existence of 
propositions should depend on their being really propositions, that is, 
true of something beyond themselves. Irrationality should be 
shunned. The much canvassed proposition, " This square is round/ 1, 
is worse than an absurdity; it involves a metaphysical contradiction^ 
and is a patent impossibility. If any one wishes — and there have 
been formal logicians who have so wished — to assert the being of this 
proposition, does he thereby help the rationality of logic? What I 
am saying is, that if we are to assert the being of propositions, these 
must fulfil the true nature of a proposition. If there is anything in 
that with which new realists do not agree, it is that, at any rate, for 
which the soundest realism that I know has contended. 

Mr. Holt suggests {The Concept of Consciousness, p. 69) that we 
may allow of two propositions that they "both are, and are contra- 
dictory"; that is to say, they equally have being. But if one of these 
propositions is false, as Wyclif and logicians ever since say there 
must be, it is so because in it is affirmed the thing that is not. Has 
logic, then, anything further to do with it? Or shall we claim for it 
being f Yes, says Mr. Holt, "for untrue propositions have being" 
(p. 66), and it is "self-evident truth that there is nothing that is not" 
(p. 67). Even if these positions be taken to hold, so far as the bare 
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logic of consistency is concerned, still on the more real or objective 
view of logic which now generally obtains, it is otherwise. Falsity 
may be either formal or material (G. C. Ubaghs, Logicce, p. 25). 
That false or ' untrue ' propositions have ' being ' leads to anomalous 
results. For it has been held as characteristic of all Being that it is 
true. Falsity or untruth has been held to consist in defect of being, 
that is, to be not-being, yet being is here the very thing claimed for 
false or untrue propositions. And when we are asked to accept as 
" self-evident truth that there is nothing that is not," this rather stark 
and oracular utterance, though far from new, is not so self-evident 
as to be above the need of such explications as certain German and 
Italian writers thought necessary to give to it. Such uses of the cate- 
gory of being as those already exemplified cannot easily commend 
themselves to those who wish to see logic a rational discipline. 

If the ideal of logic was, even in Bacon's time, a " searching after 
truth," it does not readily appear how this ideal is to be realized by 
hypostatizing propositions that are admittedly false. Nor does this 
procedure consort with the idea of modern logic that every proposi- 
tion should have reference to reality. Of course, we may adopt the 
plan frankly to admit, as Dr. Charles Mercier does in the work re- 
ferred to, that the sphere of postulation must be admitted to the 
sphere of existence, and that then our deductive logic, or logic of 
consistency, has to do with the "inconceivable," the "nonsensical," 
and the "unintelligible" (p. 258). To those whose ideas of logic— 
which has been claimed as the rational science — contemplate this 
result as a consummation devoutly to be wished, there is no more to be 
said. But admittedly (p. 259), "its province is not to ascertain truth, 
but to ensure consistency, and to explicate meanings that are in the 
postulate, but that may not be immediately apparent." But the logic 
of consistency is only part of the science of logic, it should be remem- 
bered. " If I choose to postulate that virtue is red or that the soul is 
square, all the king's horses and all the king's men cannot prevent me 
from assuming these postulates for the purpose of argument" (p. 
258). True and granted; but historic realism has, to my reading, 
shown far more good sense in the matter, and it has " always guarded 
the object of knowledge" (G. A. Tawney, Philosophical Review, 
May, 1913, p. 291). There are certain aspects of realism that are 
matter of as strenuous concern to sane and moderate idealism as to 
professed realists. 

We may surely beg to have a more rational line of procedure— a line 
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more accordant with truth and reality) — pursued in the science of 
logic, as has been done by the best realism known to me. And deduc- 
tive reasoning has still its place in real or applied logic, though .it 
may not have for its concern the ' inconceivable,' the ' nonsensical/ and 
the ' unintelligible.' We can, of course, bring propositions that are un- 
true, or inconceivable, or nonsensical, or unintelligible, within the 
category of being, if we choose to make that category abstract enough, 
and arbitrary enough. Whether such a treatment of that category is 
desirable, or defensible, or rational, is another matter. For these 
variegated propositions take us away from the theory of being, as 
usually applied to the world of things real. This is not to deny the 
place of those entia rationis or logical entities for which the scholastic 
philosophers contended, but it is to remember that these exist only as 
being thought of, and call for no fictitious exaltation. Their objective 
being, as the scholastics held, is only in the intellect : their sole being, 
in other words, is the esse intentionale. It is a curious feature of 
Mr. Holt's theory of reality — which, however, he hardly always claims 
to have given (pp. 33, 338) — that it has the being of the unreal and 
the contradictory, as the feature that strikes one most. Of course, 
one may take being as distinguished from existence, and say with 
Dr. A. T. Shearman, that a centaur " has being, for the creature may 
be the subject of a proposition." He curiously adds, — "At the 
present moment the centaur certainly does not exist, but there is no 
absurdity in thinking of it as coming into existence " {Scope of 
Formal Logic, pp. 155-156). But, again, what has the logic of truth 
to do with being of this sort, which has no place in the world of 
reality? All I wish to be considered is, whether this is not an unde- 
sirable and confusing terminology or inexact use of the category of 
being, as seen if one thinks for a moment of the theory of being, in 
the hands of Rosmini, for example, or other thinkers that might be 
named. For this logical entitativeness of every manner of proposi- 
tion, one may surely ask whether it is quite beyond the creative 
psychical activity of the new realists to coin, invent, or assign, in the 
philosophical interest, some more appropriate term or designation than 
being for what belongs to the realm of non-being, as ordinarily under- 
stood. I know the difficulties, and how it will be said that what we 
think must be thought through the concept of being; and I have my- 
self shown what time-honored sanctions there are for the present 
usage, but still, should we not improve upon the past, where desirable, 
if that be found possible? I am fully aware of all that has been 
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advanced as to non-being not being nothing, but rather the thing 
which is, and so forth; but while such contentions have their place 
and value, they do not appear to me to make what I have suggested 
less worthy of consideration on broad philosophical grounds. 

James Lindsay. 
Irvine, Scotland. 

The Individual and the Forces of Nature. 

Man, we are commonly told, is a product of his environment. Fre- 
quently, also, we are told that progress in human institutions and 
morals is a fact. Occasionally, however, a voice is raised to chal- 
lenge our easy confidence in progress, and to proclaim that what we 
call evolution is simply change brought about by forces external to 
man and hence indifferent to human values. This latter position has 
the merit of bringing to light the fallacies of abstraction which be- 
cloud the whole issue and make necessary the question whether, when 
we speak of the forces of nature on one hand, and the individual on 
the other, we are really, as we assume, dealing with mutually exclu- 
sive and therefore independently intelligible terms. 

The historians who seek an economic interpretation of the course of 
human events have been peculiarly exposed to this fallacy. An out- 
standing example of this is furnished by the work of Mr. Brooks 
Adams, whose new Preface to The Emancipation of Massachusetts 
reaffirms the statement of philosophical faith which is central in The 
Theory of Social Revolutions which he published in 1913. At that 
time he wrote: 

"As the universe, which at once creates and destroys life, is a com- 
plex of infinitely varying forces, history can never repeat itself. It is 
vain, therefore, to look in the future for some paraphrase of the past. 
Yet if society be, as I assume it to be, an organism operating on me- 
chanical principles, we may perhaps, by pondering upon history, learn 
enough of those principles to enable us to view, more intelligently 
than we otherwise should, the social phenomena about us." 

In the light of this mechanical theory of society, which denies to 
man any virtue of initiative and allows him only the doubtful pleasure 
of beholding himself in the process of being molded by the forces of 
the world into fashions and manners of which he has not dreamed, 
and which he may, or may not, welcome, one is prepared for Mr. 
Adams's conclusion, stated in the new Preface to The Emancipation 
of Massachusetts, that man is "the victim of infinite conflicting 



